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ROUSSEL AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF BEAUTY 



THE Philosophy of Beauty is what Francois 
Roussel-Despierres styles in a sub-title his 
little book L'Ideal Esthetique. During the past 
year a translation of this book has been appearing 
month by month in The Art World; the conclu- 
sion appeared in the September number, so that the 
two bound volumes of the magazine contain the 
entire work. Our readers can now decide whether 
the space given it has been worthily filled ; for our 
part we feel that a work so pregnant with the best 
thought of modern times has remained too long 
unknown to those who do not read French and is 
particularly fitted to English-speaking communities 
which are always anxious to lea;|n the last thing 
uttered concerning matters of the very highest 
moment to all humanity. 

M. Roussel's conclusions will interest believers 
in democracy as well as students of philosophy and 
religion. They will give food for thought to those 
who have hoped that science would furnish solid 
ground on which to erect the ideals that might lead 
mankind onward to a better existence. They may 
clarify the views of those who base a hope for 
progress on industrialism alone. Very extraor- 
dinary is the way in which M. Roussel presses the 
argument that the progress of mankind rests at 
the final analysis on our instinct — to use a word 
confessedly employed for lack of a better — on man's 
instinct for beauty. 



In their fanciful, instinctive way the Greeks of 
the formative period expressed this by their 
worship of Aphrodite, Athene, Apollo and Artemis, 
and the Middle Ages by their cult of the gracious 
Mary, at once virgin and mother — all of them 
various types of beauty, of healing and of human 
progress, while the Orientals evolved Quannon and 
other ideals of beauty and mercifulness. Aristotle 
is said to have said: "Beauty is the gift of God." 

L'Ideal Esthetique endeavors to explain why the 
human mind by all sorts of devious paths in philos- 
ophy and religion, priestcraft and idolatry has been 
seeking to express itself, without as yet recogniz- 
ing to its full extant that 

"... beauty dead, black chaos comes again" 

but still has been holding fast to that root of all 
betterment which lies within us and consists of our 
love of the beautiful. Especially are the so-called 
Anglo-Saxons and Teutons apt to overlook what has 
been shadowed forth. in countless poems and works 
of art and religions. They, more than others, 
need to study an ideal of aesthetics which is based 
philosophically on beauty, to enable them to under- 
stand better the future as well as the past, and 
cause them to give wider room and higher honors 
to those ideas and things that express Beauty — 
the foundation stone of our loftiest ideals. 



IN PLACE OF APPLAUSE BY CLAPPING 



To the Editor of The Art World; 

HAVE you ever listened to the rendition of a 
symphony orchestra and been enthralled and 
quieted by the last shimmering dream notes 
from the violins, only to be rudely startled by heart- 
shivering applause? Hand-clapping is a relic of bar- 
barism that an intelligent concert audience should 
discard. It is two steps removed from hissing and 
but one step removed from foot-stamping and shout- 
ing. Let football enthusiasts shout from the bleach- 
ers; it is in place there. But when Kreisler has the 
audience hushed with. appreciative joy as he finishes 
a berceuse some one starts a burst of contagious 
hand-clapping that brings us abruptly to earth so 
flat that there is scarcely any rebounding sense of 
buoyancy left. We are perhaps spiritualized tem- 
porarily by a J-ulia Gulp lullaby, but the material 
self intrudes all too soon when we hear "0, isn't 
that sweet! I wish she'd do it all over again" — 
gushing remarks rising perforce above the applause 
that almost deafens us. The word applause, by the 
way, is derived from a word meaning to clash. 

And that brings us to the motive for applause. 
It is true there is often a wish for an encore due 
to the erroneous impression that the immediate 



repetition of a beautiful performance will give the 
same glad thrill once more. Applause is sometimes 
enthusiastically spontaneous. I have heard cheers 
for John McCormack that were genuine outbursts. 
But I suspect that a few — or more — in an audience 
applaud, to get as much as they can for the price of 
the ticket — an inexcusable motive! Others really 
have a desire to express their pleasure to the artists 
in the fine interpretation of a selection just played 
or sung. And they use the customary way — ^the 
clapping of hands. For custom, the largest factor 
in the making of applause, is a graybeard to whom 
we unconsciously defer. From the point of view 
of the artist, which I am not considering, applause 
is often fed at the hands of a claque ; for applause 
is the breath of life to many artists. But they, as 
well as audiences, need to be educated. A true 
musician should be able, theoretically at least, to 
feel the atmosphere of appreciation. He should 
recognize silence as the highest tribute a listener 
can pay. 

We learn from psychology that no emotion is 
worth having if it does not result in some kind 
of action. Vain is it, for instance, to feel patriotic 
if we do not show it in some active way! If it 
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is necessary for our proper development to be de- 
monstrative after a soul-stirring sonata, let us be 
demonstrative. I question the real efficacy of ap- 
plause, psychology notwithstanding. But if, in 
transition from barbarous plaudits to appreciative 
silence, it is considered necessary to express appro- 
bation in some specific way, let some one invent, a 
way more in harmony with the concert spirit. 
Chautauqua salutes are unsanitary. We could rise 
each time and bow to the performers, but our hats 
are in our laps. Besides, some of us have rheunia- 
tism ! Cards might be passed, allowing answers to 
be written to printed questions, such as : 

Which number did you enjoy most? 

Why did you like the performance? 
The answers at least would gratify the artist's 
vanity if he ever looked at the cards afterwards. 

But better still would be some electrical contriv- 
ance to register our emotions. An enterprising 
inventor might show his genius by devising an emo- 
tional barometer. The listener, properly pleased, 
would then push a button and the musician, as he 
left the stage would see a great light behind the 
scenes which would appear to him in lieu of great 
applause. Perhaps colors could be introduced to 
express shades of feeling and degrees of apprecia- 
tion? Custom bred, the performer could in imag- 
ination hear a storm of hand-clapping; but after a 
time, he would become acclimated to the silence of a 
new civilization! 

Now while the inventor is thinking, I have a 
suggestion for the manager of concert courses. If 
he be brave enough, let him approach a musician 
less temperamental than the majority and -propose 
doing away with hand-clapping during his concert. 
A long-suffering, custom-ridden public will welcome 
a program that has neatly printed in the lower left- 
hand corner the words "No applause." The first 
audience to see the words may give a spontaneous 
whoop and yell "bravo." Let the manager not be 
discouraged; it is the manager that is being 
applauded, not the performer. 

Carrie Pfaffenberger 



SKETCHES AND DESIGNS BY HIGGINS 

A highly flavored and piquant spread is the little 
exhibition of drawings, pastels and oils by Eugene 
Higgins in one of the upper galleries at Knoedler's 
in New York. For the most part small in size, and 
sketches rather than pictures, they offer a very 
varied menu, through which, however, like certain 
condiments favored by a chef, go certain particular 
characteristics rarely found in others. 

Two uncommon qualities are noticeable. Mr. 
Higgins has an instinct for proportion and mass 
that makes his feeling for composition fa,r above 
average. This is particularly seen in little combi- 
nations of two or three figures, sometimes of humble 
wayfarers, sometimes of peasants, or again of the 
indigent dwellers in some big foreigner-affected city 
like New York. Another quality is his sensitive- 
ness to the silhouette which appears in one design 
after the other with results that are often merely 
picturesque but sometimes grand to the verge of 
tragic. One thinks of Goya and Daumier and J. 
F. Millet with the great company of illustrators of 
their day and thus one links the modern Higgins 



rather to the great predecessors than the wretched 
travesties of art which succeeded them, from whom, 
unfortunately, many of our younger artists attempt 
to learn. It is from the flaccid, sterile breasts of 
modern art in France that the poor fellows try to 
draw inspiration, carried away by the noise of men 
who think that assertion of genius will take the 
place of genius and that if ugliness and bad color 
and cretinism be only sufficiently acclaimed, the 
poor sheep-like public will follow in their wake. 
Higgins draws and paints the poor and humble, le 
proletariat [as they love to call the people with the 
insult of condescension] but he does not brag that 
he is the only one to be a democrat ; while the apos- 
tles of ugliness add insult to injury by asserting 
that their art abortions represent the people. Now 
the people know better than to buy such foolish 
ineptitudes. If any are sold, they go to weak 
minds persuaded that art exists in some new realm 
just discovered and must be great because it is 
different. Yet Higgins, though the howling of the 
dust storni has affected him, can not escape from 
his own talents which compel him to avoid the 
foolishness going on, and escape the insanity cast 
out of France on our shores. 

Higgins has the exceedingly rare ability to ex- 
press through landscape and figures the emotions of 
fear or awe, of nervousness in the face of solitude, 
of tragedy in dim lives — like those that exist in the 
plays of Synge. He suggests often the life before 
and after the moment chosen for his figure or his 
group, forces you to wonder whither the figure goes 
and whence it comes, interests you, in fact, after the 
fashion of artists who have something to say — 
rare enough they are! Technical faults may be 
found in most of these designs, but what is that 
compared with the fact that here is the rara avis 
who arrests you with his song and makes you 
ponder and dream over his odd and individual 
notes? 

But one caution for Mr. Higgins. He is at the 
parting of the ways — either towards or away from 
"modernism." In his "monotones" his drawing is 
often vulgar, lacking construction, and his color un- 
beautiful. There is no future for Mr. Higgins in 
that direction. 



RALPH CURTIS ON "LES FAUVES" 

To the Editors of The Burlington Magazine, 
London. Gentlemen: 

Is ignotum pro magnifico the explanation for this 
belated boom in London of les fauves in Paris ? For 
fashionable, ignoble ugliness your last two num- 
bers are conspicuous. If nothing is more exquisite 
in nature than a beautfuUy made woman, nothing 
in this world is more repellent than a grotesquely 
misshapened female. 

If a man is incapable of rendering the form 
divine, his artistic sense should confine him to still- 
life or landscape. Chivalrous pudeur ought to re- 
strain his violating the nude! Brutal vulgarity of 
form can alone be mitigated by a miracle of color 
or by a profoundly sincere study of character. Le 
dessin est la probite de I'art. 

On what, then, is based this fantastic fame of 
Renoir, who scumbles round, woolly contours with 
diluted currant jelly? And why express more than 



